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Guited-States Prison Assoctation. 


THE objects of the United-States Prison Association are, — 


I. To sustain a Missionary to visit Prisons. 


II. To aid Discharged Prisoners. 


III. To keep up a monthly publication devoted to Prison Discipline. 


IV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our Jails. 


Maine. — Prof. T. C. Upnam, Brunswick. 

New Hampshire. — Rev. B. M. Ti..ot- 
son, Manchester. 

Vermont. —-Hiram Hariow, Warden of 
State Prison, Winsor. 

Massachusetts. — Cuas. Spear, Boston, 
Editor ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ 

Rhode Island. — Rey. Francis Way- 
LAND, Providence. 

Connecticut. — Hon. Pair RIp.ey, 
Hartford. 

New York. — Amos Prussury, Albany. 

New Jersey. — Rev. Dr. Murray, Eliza- 
bethtown. 

Pennsylvania. — Hon. Judge Key, 
Philadelphia. 

Delaware. — Hon. ALFRED P. Rosrson, 
Georgetown. 

Maryland. — Rey. G. T. Fuanpers, Bal- 
timore. 

Virginia. — Josera JOHNSON, Governor, 
Richmond. 

North Carolina. — Rey. Hore Bar, 
Goldsboro’. 


South Carolina. — Prof. Lresee. 
Georgia. — Rev. Jas. Parks, Lafayette. 
Florida. — Rey. Josnvua S. Vann, Car- 
rollton. 
Alabama. — Hon. B. F. Porter. 
Mississippi. — Rev. D. B. Cuarton. 
Louisiana. — Rey. THEODORE C.LappP, 
New Orleans. 
Texas. — Hon. Sam. Hovston. 
Arkansas.— Evias N.Conway,Governor. 
Tennessee. —ANDREW JOHNSON, Governor. 
Kentucky. — Rev. Mr. Haywarp. 
Ohio. — Hon. Satuon P. CHase. 
Michigan. — Rev. Mr. Stessins, Utica. 
Indiana. — Rey. W. Cnapuin, Deed’s 
Creek. 
Illinois. — Rev. J. P. AVERILL. 
Missouri. — Rey. T. Anporrt, 
Towa. — Rey. H. 8. Manse. 
Wisconsin. — Gen. Gains, Warden of 
State Prison, Waupun. 
California. — Rev. Mr. Upson. 
Washington, D.C. — Hon. Tosias Pour- 
RINGTON. 





CHARLES Spear, Secretary, 
Office of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ 119, Washington Street, Boston. 


BOSTON JAIL. 


Suerirr’s Orrice, SurfotK Co., Dec. 10, 1852. 
PLEASE allow Rev. Cuarves Spear free communication with any and all prisoners 
in confinement, at all times, and any and all liberties at the Jail which he may at 
any time desire, and render him all the needed aid to investigate particular cases, 
and to communicate with the friends of prisoners, and generally to prosecute his pro- 
fession of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ Having full confidence in Mr. Spear’s intentions, 
and in the efficacy of his labors, I wish that special attention may be paid to this 
communication. Very truly, yours, 
Henry Crocker, Sheriff. 
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OBJECTS OF MY LABORS. 


Tue following objects are embraced in my labors. It will be 


seen that the field is large. My aims are not sectarian; and there- 


fore all are invited to aid in the work in which I am engaged : — 


I.. To visit Prisons. 
II. To see that suitable Matrons are appointed where females 
are committed. 


III. To see that each prisoner is supplied with the Bible and 
other suitable books. 


IV. To impart religious instruction to prisoners. 
V. To visit the Courts. 
VI. To visit families who have friends or relatives in prison. 
VII. To provide counsel for prisoners who may be charged with 
crime, whether guilty or innocent. 
VIII. To encourage reformed prisoners, after their discharge 
from confinement, to procure employment. 
IX. To assist Young Men and Women, who fall into tempta- 
tion for the first time in our cities, to return to their homes. 
X. To procure suitable places for Vagrant Girls. 
XI. To deliver public Lectures on the Best Modes of Prevent- 
ing Crime. 
XII. To open a correspondence with the friends of Prison Dis- 
cipline, both in this cOuntry and in Europe. 
XIII. To keep up a Monthly Magazine devoted to the whole 
subject of Crime in all its various bearings. 
XIV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our prisons, 


and that our jails especially should be made to sustain, at least, 
their own expenses. 
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IMPRISONMENT OF EMINENT MEN. 
JOHN BUNYAN. 


In our last number, we promised to give some articles on 
the Imprisonment of Eminent Men. We do not mean by 
this phrase men who have made themselves notorious by 
crime, but rather those who have ‘suffered for righteous- 
ness’ sake,’ — those ‘of whom the world was not worthy.’ 
The whole subject opens at once a wide field; for, on turn- 
ing over the pages of history, we find that the prison has 
not only been the abode of the most, depraved, but of the 
most worthy. We could give a long list of heretics and 
traitors, so called, who have suffered stripes and imprison- 
ments, and have been burned at the stake, but whose doc- 
trines have been received by church and state, and whose 
lives have been applauded, and who will be known here- 
after as the great moral heroes of the age in which they 
lived. 

Among the remarkable men of the past we must place 
John Bunyan. His name is familiar to almost every child. 
He was the son of a tinker, and was born at Elstow, near 
Bedford, England, in 1628. His parents were poor; but 
they gave him the best education in their power. He was 
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early addicted to profanity, but finally became religious, 
and was admitted as a member of a Baptist congrega- 
tion. He travelled for many years in his father’s occu- 
pation, which was a repairer of metal utensils. He finally, 
after considerable reluctance, became a preacher of the gos- 
pel. After pursuing this calling for about five years, he 
was apprehended as a maintainer and upholder of assem- 
blies for religious purposes, which, soon after the Restora- 
tion, had been declared unlawful. He was sentenced to 
perpetual banishment; which was commuted to imprison- 
ment in Bedford jail, where he remained twelve years and 
a half." During his long confinement, his active mind still 
found ways of doing good.{| He employed himself in 
writing pious works, and in making thread laces for the 
benefit of his family, for whom he had a very strong affec- 
tion, especially for one of his four children, who was blind, 
‘that lay nearest his heart.’ 

An anecdote is related of a certain Quaker who visited 
Bunyan in his cell, declaring ‘that the Lord had sent him, 
but that he had been searching all over London to find 
him” To which Bunyan replied, ‘If the Lord had sent 
you, he would have directed you here; for the Lord knows 
I have been in this prison these twelve years.’ 

His whole library, in prison, consisted of the Bible, and 
Fox’s ‘ Book of Martyrs.’ ‘The general impression has been 
that Bunyan owed his liberation to Dr. Barlow, Bishop of 
Lincoln. Within a few years, some facts have come to 
light, showing that he was not indebted for his enlargement 
to a Bishop, but to a Quaker. The evidence is found in a 
letter from Ellis Hookes, a Quaker, to George Fox, the 


* It is worthy of remark, that it was in this very jail that Howard com- 
menced his labors, after being appointed Sheriff, in 1773. See John Howard 
and the ‘Prison World of Europe.’ By Hepworth Dixon. New York: 
Carter and Brothers, 1850. P. 144. 

+ Bunyan seems to have had a very good-natured jailer; for he would oc- 
casionally let him go abroad. This lenity was suspected by the enemies. of 
Bunyan, one of whom came one night and asked him if Bunyan was in. The 
jailer found him, very fortunately, in his cell; for it so happened that on that 
night Bunyan was impressed to return before the time set by his keeper. 
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founder of the sect, and also in a letter to the wife of Fox; 
and, further, in an autobiographical narrative published in 
1725, entitled, ‘The Christian Progress of George White- 
head.” He was a Friend. The circumstances, briefly, 
were these: Charles II., after his defeat by Cromwell at the 
battle of Worcester in 1751, barely escaped with his life. 
After many narrow escapes, he succeeded, with a few faith- 
ful followers, in reaching Shoreham, a little town on the 
coast of Sussex; whence he escaped into France in a small 
fishing vessel, the master and mate of which were Quakers. 
When the vessel reached the French coast, Richard Carver, 
the mate, carried the king ashore on his shoulders. 

In 1660, Charles was restored to the throne. 

In 1670, Carver called on the king. Having made no 
application for a reward for his services, he said to the king, 
‘that the reason he had not come to him before was, that 
he was satisfied, in that he had peace and satisfaction in 
himself, and that he did what he did to relieve a man in 
distress; and now he desired nothing of him but that he 
would set Friends at liberty, who were great sufferers; and 
told the king that he had a paper of one hundred and ten 
that were premunired, and that had lain in prison six years, 
and that none can release them but him.’ 

‘The king said there were many of them, and that the 
country gentlemen complained that they were troubled 
with the Quakers.’ 

After several interviews, a release was not only granted 
to the Quakers, but to many others; for the Baptists, In- 
dependents, Presbyterians, hearing of the success of the 
humble Quaker, petitioned that their friends might be 
released ; which, Whitehead says, ‘1 was very glad of; for 
our being of different judgments and societies did not 
abate my compassion or charity towards them who had 
been my opposers in some cases.’ 

When the instrument was ready for delivery, the Friends 
were alarmed at the amount of fees legally payable. The 
usual charge was £20 for each person. As there were 


above four hundred, it would amount to about £10,000. 
VOL, VIII. 10 
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An application was again made to the king, and the fol- 
lowing order issued : — 


‘His Majesty is pleased to command that it be signified as his 
pleasure, to the respective officers and sealers where the pardon to 
the Quakers is to pass, that the pardon, though comprehending a 
great number of persons, do yet pass but as one pardon, and pay 


but as one. ARLINGTON. 
‘ At the Court of Whitehall, Sept. 13, 1672.’ 


The covetous clerks strove hard to exact the former fees. 
The pardon was dated the same day; and some of the 
Quakers carried the deed round the kingdom. 


Whitehead says, ‘ The patent was so big and cumbersome, in a 
leathern case and tin box, with a great seal on it, that Edward 
Mann was so cumbered with carrying it, — hanging by his side, — 
that he was fain to lie it across the horse’s back behind him.’ 


It is still preserved by the Friends. It fills eleven skins 
of parchment! 

In this document were the names of Bunyan, and some 
of his fellow-prisoners in Bedford jail. Those mentioned 
are — 


‘ Johanni Fenn, Johanni Bunyan, Johanni Dunn, Thome Haynes, 
Simoni Haynes, Georgio Farr, Jacobo Rogers, Johanni Rush, ‘Tabi- 
the Rush, et Johanni Curfe, prisonariis in communi gaola pro 
comitatu nostre Bedfordiz.’ 


What a beautiful incident in Divine Providence! Bun- 
yan owed his release to the Quakers, and the Quakers 
their pardon to the king’s recollection of the master and 
mate who took him on board their boat at Shoreham, 
and effected his escape to France after the fatal fight at 
Worcester. 

We are indebted for the above facts to the ‘ Life of Bun- 
yan, by 8S. B. Wickers, of New York, published by the 
Methodist Book Concern of that city. 

Great credit should be given to the wife of John Bunyan, 
who labored constantly in his behalf. She made a noble 
defence before Judge Hale and Judge Twisdon. One of 
the justices said, ‘ He was lawfully convicted.’ 
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She replied, in a firm, decided tone, ‘ My lord, he was not 
lawfully convicted....It is false. It was but a word of 
Discourse that they took for a conviction.’ 

Justice Chester said, ‘ It is recorded, woman.’... 

With these words he often endeavored to stop her mouth, 
having no other argument to convince her but ‘It is re- 
corded, it is recorded,’ 

Judge Twisdon said, ‘ What should we talk any more 
about such a fellow? Must he do what he list? He isa 
breaker of the peace.’ 

She said ‘that he desired to live peaceably, and to follow 
his calling, that his family might be maintained; and more- 
over, my lord, | have four small children, that cannot help 
themselves, of whom one is blind; and have nothing to 
live upon but the charity of good people.’ 

But all her eloquent pleadings were in vain. Bunyan 
was condemned, and suffered incarceration over twelve 
long years in the old jail in Bedford. The stormy times in 
which he lived constitute one of the most memorable 
periods in English history, civil, ecclesiastical, and literary. 
It was a period distinguished by such literary men as Mil- 
ton, Boyle, Clarendon, Cowley, Dryden, Shaftesbury, and 
Locke; and for its theologians, — Usher, Walton, Bar- 
row, Baxter, Owen, Jeremy Taylor, and Tillotson. Thank 
Heaven! these persecutions have gradually passed away. 

After his liberation, Bunyan immediately resumed his 
occupation of itinerant preacher, which he continued to 
exercise till the proclamation of liberty of conscience by 
James IJ. His preaching attracted great numbers. He 
labored hard for the salvation of his hearers. 


‘Much impressed 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 
And anxious mainly that the flock he fed 
Might feel it too.’ 


Of his preaching we have the following anecdote : — 


‘Dr. Owen was so favorably impressed with him, that he spoke 
of him in high terms in the presence of Charles II. The king ex- 
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pressed his astonishment that so learned a man should ever listen 
to the preaching of a tinker. ‘‘ May it please your Majesty,” 
replied Dr. Owen, “‘could I possess that tinker’s abilities for 
preaching, I would most gladly relinquish all my learning.’’’ 


Bunyan wrote several works in prison, among which are 
a ‘ Discourse on Prayer;’ the * Holy City;’ a ‘ Confession 
of my Faith, and a Reason of my Practice ;’ several pieces 
in verse (as, probably, ‘ Mount Ebal and Gerizim, or the 
Blessing and the Curse ;’ the ‘ Four Last Things, — Death 
and Judgment, Heaven and Hell;’ ‘Divine Emblems for 
Youth, or Temporal Things Spiritualized;’ and ‘ Prison 
Meditations,’ dedicated to the heart of suffering saints and 
reigning sinners) ; ‘ Justification by Jesus Christ, against a 
work by Bishop Fowler; ‘Grace Abounding to the Chief 
of Sinners ;’ ‘ The Strait Gate, or the Difficulty of going to 
Heaven;’ and the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ (the First Part). 
This work has acquired the most extensive celebrity. Its 
popularity is almost unrivalled. Dr. Johnson, Macaulay,” 
Coleridge, and Southey, have all spoken of it as one of the 
most remarkable productions of any age. We may consider 
it as a book from which to study a sound English style, a 
book of old Saxon language, of theology, of rhetoric, of 
poetry, of romance, for all ages and all faiths. The first 
edition was published, in a foolscap 8vo, in 1678. As early 
as 1784, it had passed through fifty editions. ‘The Ameri- 
can ‘Tract Society alone have circulated, within a few years, 
more than one handred thousand copies. It has passed 
through innumerable editions, and been translated into most 
of the European languages. Cowper has borne his testi- 
mony to the value of this work : — 


* « Bunyan is, indeed, as decidedly the first of allegorists as Demosthenes is 
the first of orators, or Shakspeare the first of dramatists. Other allegorists 
have shown equal ingenuity; but no other allegorist has ever been able to 
touch the heart, and to make abstractions objects of terror, of pity, and of 
love.” — The History of England from the Accession of James II. By 


Thomas Babington Macaulay. Vol. ii. p. 210. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1849. 
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*O thou whom, borne on Fancy’s eager wing 
Back to the season of life’s happy spring, 
I pleased remember, and, while Memory yet 
Holds fast her office here, can ne’er forget, — 
Ingenious dreamer! in whose well-told tale 
Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike prevail ; 
Whose humorous vein, strong sense, and simple style, 
May teach the gayest, make the gravest smile ; 
Witty, and well employed, and, like thy Lord, 
Speaking in parables his slightest word, — 
I name thee not, lest so despised a name 
Should move a sneer at thy deservéd fame ; 
Yet e’en in transitory life’s late day, 
That mingles all my brown with sober gray, 
Revere the man whose Pilgrim marks the road, 
And guides the Progress of the soul to God.’ 


Before us lies the following fact, which may be interest- 
ing to all the admirers of this work: — 


‘A Baptist Society in London, called the ‘“‘ Hanserd Knolly’s 
Society,” have issued an edition of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
exactly as Bunyan published the work originally, — Italics, capitals, 
cuts, and all. The editor of this edition, George Offor, Secretary 
of the Society, suggests that the Pilgrim Fathers brought with 
them to New England nearly the whole of the first edition, 1678 ; 
which is now so rare in England, that he says he should like to 
give twenty dollars for a good copy. The editor thinks there 
must have been handsome editions published in New England 
prior to 1684. He infers this from the following stanza from the 
Introduction to the Second Part, published on or before 1688 : — 


« «Tis in New England under such advance, 
Receives there so much loving countenance, 
As to be trimmed, new clothed, and decked with gems, 
That it may show its features and its limbs ; 
Yet more, so comely doth my Pilgrim walk, 
That of him thousands daily sing and talk.”’’ 


At last, that hour came to this saint of God which must 
soon come to all. Worn out with sufferings, age, and 
ministerial labors, he finally closed his earthly career with a 
memorable act of Christian charity. He had been long 
known as a peacemaker. He was desired by a young gen- 
tleman to become a mediator between him and his offended 
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father. He cheerfully accomplished his benevolent mission ; 
but, in returning to London, he was overtaken by a storm. 
He reached a friend on Snow Hill, and was seized with a 
violent fever, which he bore with great patience for ten 
days; when he breathed out his soul into the hands of his 
Redeemer, Aug. 12, 1688, aged sixty. It is a singular cir- 
cumstance, that, in collecting his works, it was found that 
he had written just as many treatises as he had lived years. 

A correspondent from London, in visiting the Dissenters’ 
burial-ground, Bunhill Fields, met with the tomb of Bunyan, 
which has lately been raised. Near it is the tomb of Dr. 
Watts.” ‘The inscription is concise and simple. No gor- 
geous or costly mausoleum adorns the burial-spot of this 
prince of allegorists, this dreamer of Bedford jail. It is 
enough that he is the author of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 
This secures his immortality, and erects for him an im- 
perishable monument. The following is all that has been 
cut upon his tombstone : — 


MR. JOHN BUNYAN, 
AUTHOR OF THE PILGRIM’s PROGREss. 


Obt. 31st of August, 1688. EF. 60. 


ORGANIZATIONS FOR BENEVOLENT PURPOSES. 


Tuer: is great diversity of opinion now in the community 
respecting the best method of carrying out the benevolent 
operations of the day. It has been said, that, in the move- 
ment in which we are more especially engaged, there 


* While in London, we visited the burial-place of Bunyan and Dr. Watts, 
as well as of Dr. Clark and Wesley, whose graves lie on the opposite side of 
the street. See ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ vol. v. p. 127. ‘Glimpses and Gatherings 
during a Voyage and Visit to London and the Great Exhibition, in the Sum- 
mer of 1851.’ By Wm. A. Drew. Augusta: Homer and Manly, 1852. 
pp. 257. ‘* What I saw in London; or Men and Things in the Great Metro- 
polis.’ By Daniel W. Bartlett. Auburn: Derby and Miller, 1852. pp. 237. 
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is no organization, and therefore no one responsible. In 
reply, we have always said that there are individuals con- 
nected with this Reform who are known to be men of the 
very highest character. ‘These men now belong to different 
sects, and often to various benevolent societies. We sup- 
pose it would be exceedingly difficult to unite them in any 
other way than at present. ‘They willingly give their as- 
sistance annually, and leave us to carry on the movement 
as we may deem best. Monthly we spread the results be- 
fore the public in our Magazine. There needs now some 
more effectual or more speedy way of meeting the expenses 
connected with our labors. ‘There are times and seasons 
when we are needed to address Legislative committees, to 
visit prisons, to look after discharged prisoners, to comfort 
the families of criminals, and to perform various other 
duties which we cannot enumerate. At such times, there 
is no provision to meet the necessities incident to a benevo- 
lent movement. We must seek aid, or the whole cause 
would be essentially retarded. Such a duty should be sepa- 
rated from the main labor. It is enough to meet the exi- 
gencies of the cause, without being constantly harassed 
about our means of support. The cause is now well known, 
and its principles generally understood. There is needed 
very much a suitable agent to solicit the assistance of the 
friends of the cause. Until this is done, it will be found 
exceedingly difficult to place the work on a permanent foot- 
ing. As itis, we have to meet the entire wants and respon- 
sibilities of the whole movement. In the midst of our 
labors, and often in ill health, we are obliged to seek aid. 
Until such an agent can be found, we must ask the friends 
of the cause to provide for its necessities by sending in their 
donations. We have no disposition to shrink from any 
duty ; but then we need more time for the Magazine, and 
especially more to aid discharged prisoners. May we not 
look, then, for some assistance this year? 
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THE SNOW, 
BY CLARENCE MELVIN, 


THE snow, the snow, — how beautiful 
It falls on hill and plain, 

And weaves a shroud for summer hours 
That will not come again ! 

Each tiny flake that parts the air, 
With measured sweep and slow, 

Xeveals, amid its beauty rare, 
A gem no king can show. 


The snow, the snow, — how beautiful 
The fields are heaped with white, 
Where erst the summer breezes swept, 
When trees with leaves were bright! 
But now, with naked branches tossed, 
They rear their giant forms, 
And breast, with stern and fearless hearts, 
The winter’s blasts and storms. 


The snow, the snow, — how bright and fair 
It gems the valley wide, 
As, sweeping on before the wind 
Like Ocean’s restless tide, 
It twines amid the withered leaves 
That mark the autumn sear, 
And weaves a sad and faded wreath 
To bind the dying year! 


The snow, the snow, — how light it falls, 
As erst in other hours, 

Ere childhood’s hopes had passed away, 
Or withered youth’s gay flowers ! 


Each crystal flake seems some past joy 
That cheered the morning beam, 
Then faded ere the light of noon 
Fell on the gliding stream. 
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The snow, the snow, — how beautiful 
It falls on hill and plain, 

And weaves a shroud for summer hours 
That will not come again! 

Stern Winter binds the sunny streams 
That rippled sweet and low, 

And covers earth with fleecy robe, — 
The pure and spotless snow. 


REPORT OF THE LATE GRAND JURY. 


Ir will be recollected that at the last December Term of 
the Municipal Court, upon the dismissal of the Grand Jury, 
which body served the last half of last year, they were 
authorized by the presiding Judge to file their final report 
with the Clerk. After the lapse of a month, the report has 
been filed with the Clerk of the Court. 


‘The report says the Grand Jury have been in session 56 days, 
during which they investigated 452 cases of complaint, and ex- 
amined 1,848 witnesses. In 380 of these cases, bills of indictment 
were found: the remaining 77 were dismissed. Among the in- 
dictments were, for keeping houses of ill-fame, 52; breaking and 
entering and larceny, 45; larceny, 43; assault and battery with 
instruments or weapons, 38; common sellers, 37; assault and 
battery, 19; keeping noisy and disorderly houses, 19; assault 
and battery on officers on duty, 14; larceny from person, 12; 
embezzlement, 9; obtaining goods on false pretences, 8. 

‘The Jury find that the criminal business of the county has in- 
creased to such an extent that it is necessary that the County At- 
torney should have an assistant. It is thought that such an 
arrangement would shorten the sessions of the Grand Jury, and 
save expense to the county, while it would tend to secure a more 
careful and speedy accomplishment of the ends of justice. Dur- 
ing their term, the Jury visited the city institutions at South 
Boston and Deer Island. While they praise the generally good 
condition of these institutions, there are two particulars in which 
it is thought reform is needed. 

‘We were very much surprised, on our visit to Deer Jsland, to 
find that the whole number of persons supported there as paupers 
was less than one hundred; and we were both surprised and 
pained to see these unfortunate persons occupying the same build- 
ings with criminals sent there to serve out terms of punishment. 
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This arrangement should not be tolerated. Probably the great 
mass of our citizens know nothing about it, because they have not 
given attention to the matter. A large proportion of the paupers, 
thus housed and kept with condemned criminals, have seen pros- 
perous days and enjoyed happy homes, which misfortune, sickness, 
and death have made desolate. The obligations of humanity re- 
quire us to deal kindly by them ; and are these obligations fairly 
met by the present arrangement at Deer Island? Certainly not. © 
It rather seems to be a cunningly contrived device of hard-hearted 
avarice to escape these obligations, —the result of its purpose to 
lessen the number of paupers supported at the city’s expense, by 
making the circumstances connected with their support as repul- 
sive and forbidding as possible. It is, in our judgment, disgrace- 
ful to the city, and should be reformed; ‘for the poor shall never 
cease out of the land; and I command you to open wide your hand 
to the poor.” 

‘We recommend that some plan be adopted for keeping and 
supporting paupers entirely apart from the places where criminals 
are confined, so that they shall be in no manner associated with 
these places, and in no way subjected to the feeling that there is 
something like infamy in being compelled to receive support as 
paupers. ‘The distinction between these two classes of persons is 
as wide as that between misfortune and crime. 

‘The Jury also learned that at Deer Island husbands and wives 
have been separated, which they strongly condemn. They also 
recommend a discontinuance of the practice of sending young 
girls, who may be convicted of offences charged against them, to 
associate in the places of punishment with abandoned females. 
This practice is greatly to be deprecated. The Jury also visited 
the Suffolk-County Jail, and were much pleased with the neatness, 
order, and regularity of every part of it. 

‘The Jury, after careful consideration, say that they cannot re- 
commend that the present term of service for the Grand Jury be 
shortened; but they suggest, for consideration, whether provision 
should not be made for payment of the services of Grand Jurors 
after the expiration of the first three months of their term.’ 





Tue New-Haven Murper. —The Grand Jury have indicted 
Samuel Sly, as principal, and Rhoda Wakeman, the prophetess, 
and Thankful S. Hersey, as accessories, to the murder of Justus 
Matthews. They will soon be tried. Abigail Sables and Josiah 
Jackson were discharged from prison. The prophetess wept like 
an infant on being told that she must remain. Hersey said, 
pointing to the prophetess, ‘ They little know what they are about 
in shutting up that person here.’ 
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SENDING ORPHAN CHILDREN TO THE WEST. 


WE are glad to see a movement in the right direction in 
regard to children. ‘The grand difficulty in all our efforts 
in their behalf is to find them employment. Our cities are 
over-crowded. Children are often sent out to commit 
depredations, that they may eke out a bare subsistence. 
When apprehended, and put in our jails and other penal 
institutions, they are often returned in a far worse condition 
than before. It costs far less to reform than to punish. If 
society would employ but a tithe of the means that is 
given to support our criminal courts and jails to finding 
pleasant homes, it would be a great point gained. With 
these views, we read with great pleasure the interesting 
account of sending off fifty-three children, by the ‘ Society 
for the Home of the Friendless, to the Far West, where we 
understand that some families intend to adopt them. The 
meeting for their departure was exceedingly interesting. A 
car was specially devoted to them. On arriving at the 
depot, those who had snatched them from ruin began to 
take their leave. The children had forfhed strong attach- 
ments. Their voices grew tremulous as they took leave, 


especially as the car began to move; and they sang with 
their tiny voices, — 


‘ Meet me in Heaven, 
Where we'll never part again.’ 


Why could not Boston move in this direction? We are 
ready to co-operate with any one in such a benevolent 
work. We should not then meet, in our walks through 
the jails, the mere child in crime, and then the fond mother 
at our door on our return. We should not need then to 
build Reform’ or Industrial Schools. The work would all 
be done. There are many parents, who would be glad to 
find a home at the West for their children, who, in fact, 
have neither the means nor the capacity of bringing them 
up.- Who will aid in this benevolent work ? 
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EXECUTION OF JOSEPH T. WILLIAMS. 


Josera T. Witurams was executed in North Carolina, Jan. 
24th, for the murder of his father. There is a sad story and 
a great lesson to parents connected with this execution. It 
but adds another great fact to the many that we have 
learned, which goes far to show that the criminality com- 
menced, not with the child, but with the parent. We have 
no excuse to offer for crime, whether committed by the high 
or low, rich or poor; but we do know, that, in far too many 
cases, parents are sadly to blame. How many there are 
who never aim to make a pleasant home; who seek plea- 
sure anywhere rather than at the fireside; from whom, the 
moment they return, the child feels that it is a signal to flee, 
and end all its innocent sports!’ This execution has only 
brought out a sad fact connected with the history of too 
many families. The father was blessed, or cursed, with 
wealth. He was kind everywhere except at home; he 
was there rough in his manners, violent in his tempet. The 
children dreaded his very presence. His son, tired of his 
restraint, waylaid the father, and shot him. The law comes 
in, and adds another murder. 


CoMMENDABLE EXAMPLE. — About fourteen years ago, a gen- 
tleman, then residing in Danvers, failed in business, and, having 
compromised with his creditors by paying twenty-five cents on a 
dollar, obtained a legal discharge. Having since prospered, and 
lately received a legacy by the death of a relative, he called around 
among his old creditors, and paid the remaining seventy-five per 
cent in full, the sum which he distributed amounting to about fif- 
teen thousand dollars. Several of those who received the money 
had forgotten all about the debt, and many of them were in circum- 
stances which rendered the voluntary payment very acceptable. 
Such instances of honesty are rare enough to make a note of, and 
so gratifying that we always rejoice to chronicle them as an exhor- 
tation to all in similar circumstances to ‘ go and do likewise.’ 
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SUICIDE AND CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


In a late debate in the Ohio Legislature, Mr. Carny main- 
tained that society had a right to exact life. ‘To prove his 
statement, he held that a man had a right to take his own 
life when he deemed it necessary. We always regret to 
hear such sentiments advanced. The doctrine of suicide is 
of the French School, and is decidedly infidel in its charac- 
ter. We have met with a French author, who, to sustain 
it, offers the following view : — 


‘I do not,’ says he, ‘ regard as a very serious objection that pre- 
tended prohibition of suicide, whence it has been argued that we 
cannot dispose of human life. After Rousseau’s admirable letters 
on suicide, he must be a bold man who would venture an off-hand 
opinion on such a serious question. 

‘When my coat straitens me, I throw it off. If my house 
does not suit me, I quit it. Why should I not abandon life ? 

‘It is true, the savage may starve, or freeze, rather than kill 
himself; but yet he kills his venerable father, with his own hand, 
to save him from suffering under a decaying constitution and the 
pangs of a lingering death. 

‘ Besides, to start from a questionable point, to establish the 
point in question, is only to settle one doubt by another. 

‘The objection is a relic of the middle age, when the law 
punished suicide as a crime. Those punishments have been 
erased from our statutes. We cannot, therefore, admit that a 
principle which has been excluded from our criminal legislation 
should continue to constitute one of its eléments.’ * 


* «Je ne considére pas comme une objection bien grave la pretendue defense 
d’attenter 4 notre propre vie, d’ot l’on conclut que nous ne pouvons pas 
davantage disposer de celle de nos semblables. 

‘ Lorsqu’ on a lu les admirables lettres de Jean Jacques sur le suicide, il 
devient teméraire de trancher lég¢érement une aussi grave question. 

‘Quand un vétement me géne, je le quitte; quand une habitation m’incom- 
mode, j’en sors. Pourquoi ne pourrais-je pas sortir de la vie? 

‘On parle du sauvage, qui souvent meurt de faim, de froid, et ne se tue 
point lui-méme. 

‘La chose est possible; mais on oublie que ce méme sauvage donne, de sa 
propre main, la mort 4 son vieux pére, pour lui épargner les souffrances de la 
caducité, les tourmens d’une longue agonie! 

‘ Au surplus, partir d’un point contestable pour établir le principe contesté, 
n’est ce pas prouver la question par la question? 

‘ Cette objection est une réminiscence du moyen Age. Alors la loi portait 
des peines contre Je suicide. Elles ont été effacées de nos Codes. On ne peut 
donc admettre, comme élément de legislation criminelle, un principe qui en a 
été banni.’ — De la Peine de Mort, 2-3. 
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186 Suicide and Capital Punishment. 


This reasoning will appear very singular to an American 
legislator. ‘The author evidently felt the force of the objec- 
tion, that man, having not the right to take his own life, 
could not give it to another; and, to meet it, he adopts this 
strange view. He even goes farther, and endeavors to show 
that not only suicide is justifiable, but that all religious 
ideas must be banished from the mind before we can con- 
sistently advocate Capital Punishment. ‘It has been ob- 


jected that there is atheism in thus cutting off the proba- 


tionary state of a soul. I should answer this sufficiently 
if I should only quote this fundamental maxim of our 
legislation, “THe LAW OUGHT TO BE ATHEISTICAL.” This 
astounding proposition M. Urtis thus explains in a note: 
“ Not that I would uere preach atheism: I only contend, 
that, as the law recognizes religious freedom, it cannot as- 
sume, as a fundamental principle, the doctrines of any 
particular faith. ... It must regard only the general good of 
society. No one can tell where such, a course will end if 
the necessities of society are to be subjected: to all the 
requisitions of theology.”’ * 

We do not see how the advocates of Capital Punish- 
ment can deny the doctrine of suicide; for surely, if the 
State has a right to take human life, then the individual 
himself has a right to terminate his own existence. If this 
is not conceded, then where does the State obtain the right 
to take life? ‘The only true doctrine is, that the Great 
Creator alone has this high prerogative, and that neither 
man nor angel can touch it without divine permission. ' 
The whole doctrine of Capital Punishment is decidedly 
atheistic in its tendency: it takes away the great idea of 
the sacredness of human life. The State sets a terrible 


* «Tl y a de l’Athéisme, ajoute-t-on, dans ce coup de hache qui enléve un 
Ame au repentir. 

‘Je pourrais pour toute reponse, me borner a citer cette maxime, base de 
notre droit public, suivant laquelle LA Lor port ETRE ATHEE.’ He adds in a 
note, ‘Non que je veuille 1cr précher l’Athéisme. Je veux dire seulement 
que la loi, admettant la liberté des cultes, ne doit prendre pour base les dogmes 
d’aucune croyance particuliére. . . . Elle ne doit considérer que l’utilité gené- 
rale de la société. On n’en finirait plus s’il fallait subordonner les nécessités 
sociales & toutes les exigences de la théologie.’ — De la Peine de Mort, 26, 27. 
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example in the scaffold, which is invariably followed by 
suicide, recklessness, and crime. When, therefore, we ad- 
vocate a repeal of this tremendous penalty, we do it 
because we believe sincerely that society would be in a far 
higher condition. What other motive can we have? It is 
not, surely, a very desirable place to stand, to know that we 
are opposing the views of more than three-quarters of the 
whole community. Here we have been for years, bearing 
reproach; and here we expect to be till death. For a quar- 
ter of a century we have steadily, both publicly and privately, 
opposed the death-penalty. We feel this to be a sacred 
duty. We have addressed Legislative bodies; we have 
spoken from the pulpit; we have mingled in popular de- 
bate; we have maintained a press of our own; we have 
appealed both to divine and natural religion; we have 
searched history; we have sought the opinions of the wise 
and the good; we honestly believe that we are right, and 
are fully confident, that, if our opinions are not received in 
the age in which we live, they must eventually triumph. 
We are not over-anxious. Society moves slowly. We are 
combating long-cherished opinions. We can afford to 
wait. ‘He that believeth, says the prophet, ‘shall not 
make haste’ It is the man in error that is always in a 
state of feverish excitement. We always remember the 
promise, ‘He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing pre- 
cious seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him.’ 

We shall never forget the great words of Victor Hugo 


on defending his son who was condemned to the scaffold. 
He said, — 


‘The true criminal is myself, who, for twenty-five years, have 
combated every form of irreparable penalties, who have on all 
occasions defended the inviolability of human life. 

‘Yes, I confess it, this relic of savage penalties, this old and 
unintelligent law of retaliation, this law of blood for blood, I 
have combated it all my life, — all my life, Gentlemen of the 
Jury; and, so long as there remains a breath in my bosom, I will 
combat it with all my efforts as a writer, with all my acts and 
votes as a legislator; and I avow it [ pointing to the Christ which 
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188 Religious Bigotry. 


is over the tribunal at the foot of the hall] before that victim of 
the penalty of death, who looks down on us and hears us now. I 
renew it before that gibbet, where two thousand years ago, for the 
eternal instruction of our race, human law nailed the divine law.’ 





RELIGIOUS BIGOTRY. 


In the Christian world, to-day, one of the bad results of bigotry 
is the barrier it lifts between different parties, so that they cannot 
see or appreciate the results which they have attained, — the vital 
truth which each has gained and embodied. Every denomination 
understands and sets forth some religious element, some relation 
which religion holds to human nature, better than any other 
party. Each sect has more truth in one direction, and interprets 
some fragment of religious sentiment in more competent ways, 
than its fellow-sect can. 

Suppose there was to be a great senate of Christian leaders, of 
all ages, to represent the fulness and richness of Christianity. 
Could Fenelon be excluded? Could Channing be kept out? 
Could Luther be denied a seat? Could Augustine be refused ad- 
mission? Could George Fox and Swedenborg be rightly voted 
intruders? Would the-power of Christianity be completely repre- 
sented if either of these men were absent? It would make a 
perfect medley of nonsense if you should try to arrange their 
theological notions into a book; but Channing’s conception of the 
capacities of human nature, and Augustine’s idea of its blighted 
majesty, Luther’s feeling that faith is an inspiring element of 
character, and Fenelon’s conviction that holy work and charity are 
the witness of a regenerated soul, and Fox’s consciousness that 
the Almighty is a guest in every bosom, and Swedenborg’s insight 
of this universe as the drapery and imagery of spiritual truth, 
would all be necessary to set forth the breadth and vigor and vita- 
lity of the Christian religion. 

The attempt of those men, when together, to stop their ears 
against each other’s messages, to refuse acquaintance with each 
other, to attempt to expel each other, or to try to murder each 
other, or to set their wits to work to frame a creed which the ma- 
jority should force upon the smaller party, instead of striving to 
understand and to delight in the eloquence and the earnestness 
which each could bring to enforce the conception of religion which 
his heart had welcomed, would be a fair embodiment of the folly 
and wickedness which keeps the different sects they represent 
from spiritual acquaintanceship and hospitality, and which has 
separated them so into bigoted organizations, laboring with pas- 
sionate and imbecile effort to impose each other’s partial creed on 
the world. — Boston Transcript. 
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PROGRESS OF OPINION. 


Time was when the insane were treated as criminals. 
Now, God be thanked! criminals are beginning to be 
treated‘as insane. Among all the changes that go to show 
the progress of man, — the enlarging, humanizing influences 
of the charity that Christ preached, of a hopeful and cheer- 
ful spirit under all the calamities and all the discourage- 
ments of life, — there is none greater and more wholesome 
than this. 

Watch the attendants of a sick chamber. See how the 
most impatient and peevish bear the unreasonableness of 
the poor fellow-mortal they believe to be laboring under 
hallucination. ‘They never lose their temper, nor grow fret- 
ful, as long as they are satisfied of this. 

And why not bear as patiently and hopefully and lov- 
ingly with the unreasonableness of a criminal? Is he not 
a madman? Is he not always more or less insane, or de- 
ranged, as we Americans call it? Very true, he may not 
be always and altogether beside himself so as to need a 
strait-jacket, or to be dangerous to all about. And very 
few are so,— nay, very few ever were so; and of this we 
have the most convincing proof in the result of a changed 
treatment, where the furious have grown submissive and 
gentle upon having their fetters knocked off, and being 
restored to some few of the many privileges heretofore 
denied to them, as a punishment for being unmanageable, 
and more or less out of their heads. A little incident just 
occurs to me, for the substantial truth of which I believe I 
may answer. 

Many years ago, a deaf and dumb youth was put into 
a cell of our work-house for having fired a dwelling-house 
in the night season, if I remember aright. He had always 
a savage temper; but, now become desperate and very 
dangerous, in a paroxysm of ungovernable rage tore out 


his own eyes. People were afraid to go near him. He 
11* 
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wore no clothes, and would tear all the coverings allowed 
for his bed into strips and tatters, preferring a pile of rank 
and filthy straw, which it was often dangerous to remove; 
and at the slightest alarm would spring from the floor, like 
a wild beast, into the upper berth where he slept, and lie 
there, coiled all up in a heap, as if watching the door, and 
ready to spring at the throat of anybody that ventured 
within his reach. ‘The keepers were all afraid to enter the 
cell, and the poor creature was left in this pitiable condition 
year after year, deaf and dumb, naked, filthy, and sightless, 
till overgrown with hair; and yet his aged mother was 
never afraid of him, and never shrunk from entering the 
cell by herself; and, the moment he felt the touch of her 
hand, he knew her, and grew instantly caressing and gentle. 
Not a word was uttered; for words were useless in that 
holy ministering, the wretched man having been deaf and 
dumb all his life. 

What a miracle was here! At the touch of a mother’s 
hand, in the deep darkness of midnight, in a silence like 
that of death, a transfiguration follows instantaneously, and 
the wild beast becomes a man, and retakes his natural 
shape, as if the spell of some dread enchanter were dissolved 
by the sprinkling of charmed water, and the son that was 
dead is alive again. Here was the law of love out-acted, 
instead of being merely out-spoken. 

If we would bear this in mind while treating the morally 
insane, how much might be hoped even for the most hope- 
less! God be merciful to them that judge otherwise! 

J. N. 
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ForEIGN anp Native Criminarts. — The Philadelphia 
‘Times’ says, ‘ The statistics of crime in Philadelphia, for the last 
five months, show the following astounding result: The whole 
number of arrests during this period is fifteen thousand six hun- 
dred and six. Of these, ten thousand five hundred and twelve 
are foreigners, and eight thousand three hundred and twelve are 
Irish. The foreign population is considerably less than one-fifth 
that of the native-born; yet, of the whole number of arrests, 
more than two-thirds are foreigners.’ 
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AN INSCRIPTION WELL DESERVED. 





A TABLET has been placed inside King’s Chapel, in honor of the 
memory of the late Samuel Appleton. It i8 surmounted with a 
medallion head of the deceased, of the size of life. "The memorial 
is placed in the north wall, and bears the following inscription: — 


Sacred to the memory of 
SAMUEL APPLETON, 
A Boston Merchant, 
Honored for his uprightness, eminent for his liberality. 
An integrity without guile, 
A childlike faith in God, 
A never-failing benevolence towards his neighbor, 
Marked his whole character and career. 
His charity expanded as his means increased; 
And the wealth acquired in honorable labors 
Was held as if in trust 
For the good of his fellow-men. 
A friend to the poor, a helper of the humble, 
His hand and heart were open to every righteous cause. 
Dying in the fulness of years, a private citizen, 
He was lamented asa public benefactor. 
His name will be preserved to coming time 
By the numerous institutions of 
Learning, Philanthropy, and Religion, 





Which were established, sustained, or aided, . 
By his munificence, alike in Life and Death. 
He died July 12, 1853, aged 87 years. 





No man ever more highly deserved a monument than Samuel Appleton. 
We had many interviews with him; and he constantly expressed his deep 
interest in our laboxs. On learning our necessities, at one time he immedi- 
ately gave fifty dollars, and promised more aid at a subsequent period. 
‘There is my name,’ he said. ‘Go and say to Jonathan Phillips that I have 
given you some money, and he will do the same.’ We called on Mr. Phil- 
lips, and he at once followed with his name that of Samuel Appleton. Mr. 

: Appleton was at one time an advocate of Capital Punishment; but he said, 
one day, ‘I have been reading your Magazine, and now I want to think.’ 
Mr. Appleton not only had the means to give, but he knew how to give, — 
a quality which few men possess. We sincerely feel his loss to the great 
cause in which we are engaged, and, in fact, to every good work of huma- 
nity. ED. 
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WRITINGS OF THE EDITOR. 


In our last number, we gave a view of our labors at the 
present time. We have thought that a sketch of our writ- 
ings, during the years gone by, might be interesting to our 
readers, especially as some of the works that we have writ- 
ten are now called for, and are out of print. Fortu- 
nately, we own the stereotype plates, and we are now 
about making some arrangement with a bookseller to bring 
them again before the public. We shall give a brief notice 
of each, for we want now to make the Magazine more a 
history of our own labors; for, years hence, it may be the only 
work that will furnish a history of our efforts in the sacred 
cause to which we are now giving our entire time and life. 
We have no desire boastingly to spread our labors before 
the public; but we believe that many really wish to know 
the steps that have led us on to our present position. We 
are urged, in fact, very strongly to sketch out the incidents 
of our life. We hope some day to find time for such a 
work. Until we do, our friends must be content with occa- 
sional incidents. 

We remember, in the year 1830, that our attention was 
called to the subject of Capital Punishment. Mr. Rantoul 
and his son had both labored in that field. We furnished 
some articles for the ‘ Barnstable Patriot’ These were 
subsequently published in the ‘Evening Gazette,’ Boston. 
It was not, however, till the year 1844 that we published 
our work, entitled ‘ Essays on the Punishment of Death,’ 
The work passed rapidly to the twelfth edition. It found its 
way to England, and was quoted there. Daniel O’Connell, 
Esq., in a letter to Mr. James Haughton, thus expresses his 
approbation of the work :— 


*MerRIAN Square, 4th February, 1845. 
‘My pear Friend, —I beg your pardon for not having sooner 


acknowledged your kindness in sending me Mr. Charles Spear’s 


admirable work on the ** Abolition of the Punishment of Death.”’ 
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May I beg of you, when you write to that gentleman, to present 
him my respects, and to assure him of my gratitude for his kind 
present of that work, which I admire very much? There may be 
some shades of difference between him and me on some of the 
principles enunciated in his work, — none at all upon the practical 
abolition of the punishment of death, totally and without re- 
serve. Believe me to be very faithfully yours, 


* DanrEL O’ConNELL. 
‘To James Havuauron, Esq., 35, Eccles Street.’ 


Some flattering notices were given of the work, a few of 
which we quote : — 


‘Portions of this work are thrilling in the extreme. It is the 
clearest and most condensed array of facts and arguments that we 
ever met with.’ — Antislavery Standard, New York. 

‘The work is written in an excellent style and a truly Christian 
spirit.’ — Ladies’ Repository. 

‘The work is written in a plain, forcible, and logical manner, 
with an earnestness and clearness of style, which show how much 
the author is impressed with the truth of what he writes.’ — Bos- 
ton Bee. 

‘This work is simple, lucid, cogent, and affecting. Every pro- 
position urged against the continuance of the gallows is fortified 
by abundant facts. It seems impossible for any one to read and 
reflect on this book without a deep loathing for the code of blood, 


and an amazed pity for the infatuation of its advocates.’ — New- 
York Tribune. 


Pian or tHE Work. — I. Sacredness of Human Life. 
II. Scruples of Jurors and Witnesses. III. Effects of Exe- 
cutions. IV. Effects of Abolishment. V. Dangerous to 
Liberty. VI. Future Condition of the Soul. VII. Exe- 
cution of the Innocent. — Sacred Scriptures: I. Cain. II. 
Covenant with Noah. III. Mosaic Code. IV. Teachings 
of Christ. — I. Objections. II. Encouragements to Labor. 
lif. Capital Offences in each State of the Union. IV. 
Illustrations of Kindness. 

Soon after we entered on the subject of Capital Punish- 
ment, our attention was called to another very important 
topic, — that of Imprisonment for Debt. We were then 
editing the ‘ Religious Inquirer,” in Hartford, Conn. We 
published a small work, in which we took for our motto 
the great words of Dr. Channing: — 
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‘I am shocked at the imprisonment of the honest debtor; and 
the legislation which allows the creditor to play the tyrant over 
an innocent man, would disgrace, I think, a barbarous age.’ 


Pian or THE Work.— Essay I.— Reasons for its abolish- 
ment. Essay II.— Effects of the System. Essay III. — 
Objections considered. 

The work contains letters from Richard M. Johnson, 
Nathan Gaither, A. G. Howes, Christopher Tompkins, 
Daniel Webster. Mr. Webster took the ground that no 
one should be discharged who had lost money in any species 
of gaming, and included in that class all adventurers in 
lotteries. He was a very devoted friend to the poor debtor. 
We gave some lectures on this topic. Among other 
places, we remember of speaking in the Rev. Mr. Hill’s 
church, Worcester. We have lived to see important changes 
in the law, and to find it nearly abolished in Massachusetts, 
save for taxes. 

We also wrote twenty-one articles on War, which were 
published in the ‘ Evangelical Magazine, at Utica, N. Y. 
We remember to have been essentially aided by the great 
Apostle of Peace, Wm. Ladd, and also by the Hon. Amasa 
Walker. 

In our next number we shall give some account of our 
work on ‘Theology, which cost us years of labor. It was 
called ‘ Names and ‘Titles of the Lord Jesus Christ,’ 


Tue Rospers’ PRIEST TURNED CHRISTIAN. — One day a 
missionary, who had gone for his health to the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, was walking in the veranda of his house, when he was sur- 
prised by seeing a man suddenly throw himself down at his feet, 
and embrace his knees. ‘The missionary could not tell who this 
man was, for a dark blanket covered his head and face. But soon 
the covering was lifted up, and a swarthy and withered countenance 
was shown. ‘The missionary knew it to be that of an old fakir 
he once had known as the chief priest of a gang of robbers; but 
now the Mohammedan had become a Christian, and had travelled 
six hundred miles, hoping to see once more the face of his teacher ; 
and, lo! he had seen it at last. 














TRANSPORTATION OF CONVICTS IN ENGLAND. 


Tue disposal of convicts in England is now a very per- 
plexing question. The number now annually transported 
is two thousand. Fifty thousand are now under sentence 
of transportation for life. The inhabitants of the Cape of 
Good Hope refuse to receive them. Australia and Van 
Dieman’s Land are no longer adopted for penal settlements. 
The Falkland Islands have been suggested. The govern- 
ment has as much as it can do, with- efficiency, to keep 
order and regularity among the miners, without taking care 
of convicts. Besides, the colonists, like those at the Cape, 
are protesting against their country being continued as a 
penal settlement. Many convicts are sent to Norfolk Island; 
but there they cannot be profitably employed. The ques- 
tion of the disposal of the convicts is, under these circum- 
stances, becoming an embarrassing one to the government. 
The subject was recently discussed in the House of Lords, 
but without arriving at any solution of the problem. Opin- 
ions were very contradictory, although most of the members 
were opposed to the abolition of transportation. It was 
stated by the Earl of Aberdeen, one of the Ministry, that 
there are now in the penal establishments of the country 
1,052 convicts, who are entitled, under existing regulations, 
to be removed to the colonies with tickets of leave; but his 
lordship urged that it is now literally impossible to send 
them there, and stated that the government was now con- 
sidering the expediency of substantially keeping good faith 
with them, by diminishing the duration of their punishment 
in accordance with the deserts of individuals. 


‘ WE live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feeling, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.’ — J. P. Bailey. 
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ASYLUM FOR INEBRIATES. 


We have, on several occasions, called public attention to, 
the subject of an Asylum for Inebriates. We are glad to 
find that the community is being awakened to its import- 
ance. In New-York, large meetings have been held at the 
Tabernacle. Addresses were made by several eminent 
speakers; among-them was the Rev. Mr. Bellows. A char- 
ter has been received, and the institution is to be called a 
United-States Asylum for Inebriates. We are glad that 
our own State is becoming more and more interested in a 
subject so vitally important not only to the inebriate, but to 
his immediate friends and the community. The following, 
from the ‘ Daily Journal,’ of Boston, will be read with much 
interest. The lady referred to, delicacy would forbid us to 
mention. She has done very much towards the Reform 
School for Girls. We trust she will be equally successful, 
and live to see an institution, over the door of which shall 
be written, in the enduring marble, AN AsyLuM For INE- 
BRIATES. 


AsyLUM FoR INEBRIATES. —A petition is before the Legisla- 
ture, praying for the establishment of an Asylum for Inebriates, 
wherein they may receive such treatment as shall restore them to . 
soundness of health and sanity of mind; and also to afford such 
facilities as shall render the asylum a self-supporting institution 
for the now miserable victims of intemperance. The author of the 
petition is the same lady who, in 1854, petitioned the Legislature 
in behalf of the State Reform School for Girls. The object of the 
petition is certainly a good one; and there is reason to believe 
that its accomplishment is feasible. Institutions for inebriates 
exist abroad, and, it is said, have been attended with much suc- 
cess. We have seen it stated, that, in Sweden, ‘hospitals exist 
where inebriates are cured by the simple process of giving them 
their favorite drink, to the exclusion of every other beverage, and 
flavoring with it every article of their food, until the taste and 
smell of gin, rum, or brandy, as the case may be, becomes so nau- 
seating that the disgust can never be overcome, and their craving 
appetite for it is satiated. It is not uncommon for physicians in 
England to make the care and treatment of inebriates a specialty ; 
and one of the most talented of English poets, now deceased, was, 
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during the latter and most useful years of his life, a living monu- 
ment of the benefits of judicious and friendly treatment for a vice 
which, unaided, he was utterly incompetent to master. 

We hope the prayer of the petitioners for an Asylum for In- 
ebriates will be fully considered by a Committee of the Legislature, 
and the expediency of establishing such an Asylum carefully 
investigated. Even if it should not be deemed advisable, in the 
present state of the finances of the Commonwealth, to make an 
appropriation at once for this object, the benefits which would be 
likely to result from.such an institution might be made the subject 
of careful inquiry, and the facts given to the public in a report, 
which would draw attention to the necessity of making provision 
for a class whose condition is truly pitiable. If there is any 
‘medicine for a mind diseased’ by an appetite for strong drink, 
an asylum for its judicious administration would be of incalcula- 
ble benefit to the community. 


A SUNDAY AT THE JAIL. 


Tuts is truly ‘ Missionary ground. ‘There is no need of 
going to Greenland or Hindostan, in search of objects on 
whom to bestow our labors, while we have so many objects 
of charity near at hand. As John Randolph, at the time 
of so much national sympathy for poor and unfortunate 
Greece, exclaimed to a lady giving her efforts in that direc- 
tion, ‘ Madam, the Greeks are at your own door, Pointing 
to some ragamuflfin children in the street. So it is: we 
may find objects of charity wherever we go, and at what- 
ever point or station we may occupy. It has been our 
mission to visit the Suffolk Jail, of our city, nearly every 
Sabbath when at home; and so many prisoners now come 
before my mind, in my conversation with them at their 
grated windows, that I can only write of one visit, and that 
of to-day. | 

Seventeen we found in the ‘ Lock-up Cells” — not so 
many as usual, oftener from twenty to thirty, — and mostly 
for intoxication. In the main building, or Jail, I was told, 
there were two hundred and seven; one hundred at least, 
it was said, for Intemperance. At first, I met a constable 


in the Jail, with whom we conversed on the subject of ar- 
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rests for drunkenness ; his experience being extensive, having 
been employed some ten or twelve years in this business. 
To the question, Has Intemperance increased under the 
Maine Law? he replied, that the number of arrests were 
greater than before, from the fact, that now, under the new 
statute, the drunkards themselves were often summoned as 
witnesses against those who vend or traffic in spirituous 
liquors. He said, that in Suffolk County is the great in- 
flux, or tide, of intemperance, swelling to a fearful amount. 
As many as five thousand were incarcerated in our Jails and 
Houses of Correction during the past year. Then, when we 
take into consideration the whole number of commitments 
to our Jails during the year, it appears that 6,031, of 12,858, 
are imprisoned for intemperance alone; to say nothing of 
the incidental causes of crime, resulting, more or less, from 
the use of intoxicating stimulants of some kind. Well, to 
proceed in my visit to the Jail, I must first state that the 
officers are very courteous and polite, and experienced in 
the art of managing prisoners in some of the most difficult 
forms of human nature; and I have known of cases where 
they deeply sympathized with those under their charge. 
The keeper’s wife, Mrs. Bartlett, whom we found there, 
is also very attentive, and in the habit of visiting the female 
prisoners, and especially the children. She is herself a mo- 
ther, and knows how to feel for the poor little children who 
have often come under her care, as also the women who may 
chance to be sick in prison. I conversed with sixteen of the 
prisoners, four of them witnesses. Nine of these were there 
on fine and costs for drunkenness: six of them signed the 
pledge. 

One young woman, with a fine face, could not sign her 
name on account of the tremulous motion of her hand. She 
wished me to steady her hand, putting it through the iron 
bars; but, finding it difficult, 1 wrote it myself, to which she 
affixed her mark. I gave her a Magazine, and she read 
remarkably well. Another woman said she was in dread 
of signing it, from fear she might not keep the pledge, 
unless she could have a steady home, and keep away from 
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bad companions. One man signed who seemed quite 
intelligent, and desirous of reformation. 

The Prisoner’s Pledge is as follows : — 

‘I hereby pledge myself to abstain from the use of all. 
intoxicating liquors, with the help of Almighty God! 

‘Oh!’ said one woman, ‘it is a very solemn thing to 
sign the pledge; and, oh! may the mighty God help me to 
keep it! Are you not going to give us a medal?’ said she. 
‘For what?’ said I. ‘ That we might have it for a remem- 
brancer, she replied. { promised to obtain some if possible. 
In another moment, I heard a fearful cry, like that of fire, 
and then the officers running. I found it proceeded from a 
man, who, they said, had the horrors, and another man cry- 
ing for help, lest he should dash his brains out against the 
walls of his cell. Presently, the officers were leading him 
through the Jail, with his face streaming with blood, out 
through the yard, to the Lock-up cells fitted for such cases, 
the walls being lined with leather, and some of them with 
flannel. As I beheld the poor maniac passing on his way, 
I said within my heart,O my God! give us an Asylum for 
the poor inebriate. C. 8. B. 8. 


STOPPING THE MAGAZINE. 


WE often receive requests to stop the Magazine. We intend to comply 
with such requests; though we are sorry to add, that, in most cases, the 
subscriber leaves us in debt. Some publishers wever stop till all arrearages 
are paid up. The law compels a subscriber to pay, if he takes his paper from 
the Post-Office. We do not believe that our subscribers realize the impor- 
tance of sustaining the Magazine. Why not endeavor to send a name when 
they withdraw their own? We spare no pains to give a valuable work 
monthly. Some have complained because we have sold their bills to Mr. 
Pease, the collector. One thing is certain, — we could not sell a bill if it. 
was not due. We have been obliged to adopt this method. We are now 
endeavoring to meet all the demands of the work by keeping the bills in our 
own hands. We need help. We trust our friends will mention the Maga- 
zine, and endeavor to increase its circulation. We do not receive one new sub- 
scriber through the Mail scarcely in a year. It should be remembered that 
we edit our own work, as well as meet all the expenses. Who cannot afford 
to pay four cents a week for the Magazine ? 
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FAIR IN DORCHESTER. 


THE Ladies in Dorchester have taken hold in good earnest, and resolved 
on a Fair on May Day; which happens, by the way, to be our own birthday. 
We have now many devoted women in that town. We trust that our friends 
will forward any articles they may have. Perhaps there are some ladies in 
other towns who would be glad to have a table at the same time. Refresh- 
ments will be needed. Any articles would be acceptable. The object of 
the Fair is to meet the expenses connected with aiding Discharged Prison- 
ers, Visiting the jails, the Courts, and last, not least, the Schools. We might 
cite many cases of reformation; but we haye only room for the follow- 
ing : — 

‘A discharged convict entered the office: he was only about twenty-three years of 
age; young in years, but old in crime. He had been in prison three times, and had 
been guilty of enormous offences. His comrades were then waiting to associate with 
him in the commission of fresh crimes. He had prepared himself with all the neces- 
sary materials for robbery on an extensive scale. He declared that such a course was 


wrong, and that he had resolved to lead an honest life. A home was provided for 
him, and employment furnished. 


* An old man entered one morning. He had been thirty-one years in prison. He 
had not a friend on earth. Night came, and he was carried to a hotel. Such were 
his feelings, on finding friends, that he solemnly declared, that, for the first time, he 
knelt beside his bed, and prayed. A small sum of money was given him, and he left 
the city.” 

We feel that we have entered on a work of great magnitude and of great 
responsibility. The desolate condition of the released prisoner has excited 
our pity. We have aided him to the extent of our power. A great work 
is to be done; addresses are to be delivered; an extensive correspondence 
is to be kept up, both in the Old and New World; tracts are to be pre- 
pared; in short, the work will never be finished till public sentiment is 
changed, and the whole community shall become one great Asylum. Shall 
this work cease? There never was a time when our labors were more 
needed. We trust, then, that the women of Dorchester, and elsewhere, 
will rally on the first of May, and give us something to meet our constant 
expenditures. 

We are aware that it may be said that we can procure contributions by 
our own individual efforts. We freely admit the statement. But then it 
should be remembered, that, if we are seeking funds, we cannot be in the 
prison, we cannot aid the Discharged Prisoner, we cannot be in the Lecture- 
room, we cannot prepare articles for our monthly work. It should be remem- 
bered that nearly every donation has to be solicited. We need the time 
thus spent for other purposes. Besides, in consequence of our visit to the 
Water Cure, last year, for health, we have become embarrassed ; and we need 
means to meet such cases. 

Our work is free from sectarianism. We inyite all to join. In visiting 
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prisons, we aid all of every religious opinion. Why, then, should not all 
sects aid us in our labor? Send your aid, then, whether of your abundance 
or your penury, and you will receive the blessing of him who is ready to 
perish. Any articles or donations may be forwarded to Mrs. Thomas Howe, 


Dorchester; or to our office, 119, Washington Street. Let there be no 
delay. 


LITERARY WORLD. 


The History of England from the Accession of James II. By THomas 
BaBINGTON MacauLay. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, and Co., 1856. 12mo, 
pp. 576, 645. Vols. III. and IV. — Rarely has a work been so impatiently 
looked for as have the continuing volumes of Macaulay’s England. Those 
first issued found thousands of readers on both sides of the Atlantic. In 
England, his publishers answered orders for thirty thousand copies of the 
third and fourth volumes in one day; and, in this country, four rival editions 
appeared as if by magic, and have met with an extraordinary sale. It is an 
encouraging sign of the times, when a standard history is sought after with 
an avidity heretofore only displayed in the demand for works of fiction. It 
certainly is no ordinary mind that can so enchain this restless community — 
so regardless of the dead past, so absorbed in projects for the future — with 
details of years long gone by. Captivating as were the pages of the initial 
volumes, those now before us fully sustain the high rank of their predeces- 
sors. There are the same indications of marvellous erudition, untiring 
industry, and laborious research. They commence with the proclamation of 
William and Mary, and end with the treaty of Ryswick, in 1697, — a period 
of nine years. 

Nearly thirty years since, Macaulay wrote, ‘To be a really great histo- 
rian is perhaps the rarest of intellectual distinction ;’ and we believe, in the 
toils and struggles he must have undergone in producing these masterpieces 
of literature, he has fully and truly realized the truth of his own words. He 
is a monument of what labor, earnest, determined work, will produce. 
Glowing with the brilliancy of intellect as every thing is that comes from 
his pen, smooth and harmonious as his sentences are, ready and apt as his 
illustrations appear, earnest toil is the great secret of their excellence. 

If Macaulay had been content to rest his reputation on those vigorous and 
brilliant essays that adorned the pages of the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ he would 
have been acknowledged a literateur of the highest order. Read his ‘ Essay 
on Milton,’ characterized with deep, thoughtful appreciation, glowing with 
splendid imagery, and polished till it is a model of the simplicity of nature, 
and a marvel of the work of art. No writer has a better knowledge of 
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the capabilities of our language, and no one can more accurately convey the 
gradations of meaning he wishes to express. Each page is a perfect mosaic : 
it would be difficult to change a word for the better. He is a perfect word- 
master. His powers of illustration are far beyond the average; his know- 
ledge of whatever subject he treats is thorough and beyond dispute ; his 
judgment of the thoughts and feelings of others keen and correct; and his 
power of analysis searchingly minute. In his History these qualities dis- 
play themselves no less than in his Essays. If he is occasionally diffuse, and 
tampers with our desire for facts, we can pardon it in a writer who can paint 
what has hitherto been regarded as dull and prosaic in a manner fascinating 
as a brilliant romance. Around the most commonplace matters he throws 
an indescribable charm; and, if the occasion rises in interest, his powers of 
narration keep pace with the subject. True, he views English history often 
from a partial stand-point: but the advocate is always seen; and, in this 
point, he differs from Hume, who intrudes upon us his sophistical reasonings 
under the garb of disinterestedness. But time and space will not allow any 
thing like an extended notice of the merits or faults of Mr. Macaulay. 

So thoroughly does Macaulay treat his subjects, that, in the present twelve 
hundred pages, he disposes of a period of but nine years; and unless, as has 
been suggested, he has several volumes in a forward state of preparation, it 
becomes a question if he will be able to bring his work ‘ down to a time 
which is within the memory of men still living.’ An English journal computes 
that twenty-one volumes will be required to reach the time of the American 
Revolution. We hope, for the benefit not only of the present genera- 
tion, but ages unborn, the life of the great historian may be spared to 
complete a work which will be read and admired as long as English litera- 
ture is known, 

With their usual enterprise, immediately on reception of the work from 
England, Messrs. Phillips, Sampson, and Co, placed a well-printed and neatly 
bound duodecimo edition in the market, at the marvellously low price of forty 
cents per volume. ‘This brings the History within reach of all. 

Mrs. Follen’s Twilight Stories. — Whittemore, Niles, and Hall have issued 
six little books by Mrs. Follen, one of the best writers for the juveniles to be 
found. These stories are entitled, ‘ The Peddler of Dust-Sticks ;’ ‘ True Sto- 
ries about Dogs and Cats ;’ ‘ Made-up Stories ;’ ‘The Old Garret,’ parts 1, 
2, and 3. They are neatly printed, handsomely bound, well illustrated by 
Billings, and sold for 25 cents per volume, or $1.50 for the set, which is put 
up in a suitable box, very useful in preserving them from dust. 

Life of Hosea Ballou; with Accounts of his Writings, and Biographical 
Sketches of his Seniors and Early Contemporaries in the Universalist Mini- 
stry. By Rev. THomas Wuitremore. Vol. IV. Boston: James M. 
Usher. — The memoir of the noble champion of Universalism is brought to a 
close in this volume. To all Universalists, it is of inestimable value; and no 
theological library is complete without it. In these volumes, we have set 
forth, by a just and able pen, the record of Father Ballou’s career, — from 
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youth to manhood, from manhood to old age. His early investigations for 
a belief congenial to his own noble soul, and reconcilable with his exalted 
ideas of Deity ; his untiring zeal; his uncompromising fidelity to principle ; 
his arduous services in the maintenance of the creed he professed; and, above 
all, the bright, luminous, unspotted character he bequeathed to the world, 
—are here given in clear, concise form. Mr. Whittemore had extraordinary 
advantages for his ‘ labor of love,’ which has been performed to the accept- 
ance of all familiar with the noble old man. 

The Boston Almanac for 1856. — We have accidentally omitted previous 
mention of this work, which is equal, and in many points superior, to its 
predecessors. Published by J. P. Jewett and Co. 


The Gallows, the Prison, and the Poorhouse; or the Demands of 
Christianity in behalf of the Dangerous, the Criminal, and the Perishing 
Classes. Such is the title of a work now in preparation by the Rev. George 
W. Quinby, of Cincinnati, Ohio. We have no doubt this will be a valuable 
book. Mr. Quinby has for many years been interested in behalf of the 
prisoner. He is well known as the Editor of the ‘Star in the West,’ an 
excellent paper. We shall look for the publication with much interest. 
We shall be happy to receive any orders for the work. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Reports of Warden and Inspectors of the Maine State Prison. 1855. 

The Scalpel; an entirely original Quarterly Expositor of the Laws of 
Health, and Abuses of Medicine, and Domestic Life. Edited by Edward 
H. Dixon, M.D. New York: Dewitt and Davenport. January, 1856. 

Littell’s Living Age, No. 613. Boston. 

The National Magazine. Devoted to Literature, Art, Religion. February, 
1856. New York: Carlton and Phelps. 

Mercantile Honor and Moral Honesty. Boston. 

The Jail Question. 

Report of Insanity and Idiocy in Massachusetts on the Commission of Lu- 
nacy, under Resolve of the Legislature of 1854. 

The Monthly Religious Magazine and Independent Journal. February, 
1856. Prof. F. D. Huntington, Editor. Boston. Published by Leonard 
C. Bowles, 119, Washington Street. 

Household Words. February. New York: Dix and Edwards. 

Nineteenth Annual Report of the Board of Education, together with the 
Nineteenth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board. 

Chambers’ Journal of Popular Literature, Science, and Art. February. 
New York: Office, 89, Nassau Street. 

The Mother’s Assistant and Child’s Friend. Boston: C. Stone, 11, Cornhill. 

The Happy Home and Parlor Magazine. Boston: C. Stone and Co. 

The Opal. Devoted to Usefulness. Edited by the Patients of the State 
Lunatic Asylum, Utica, New York. 
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RECEIPTS. 


Ht H. Withington, Medford, . . . . « « « $2.00, Jan. 1856. 
‘Ti E. Stetson, ~ e . ‘ ‘ : ‘ , 2.00, April, 1856. 
| A. Litchfield, i Se ee ee Ue le 
J. C. Curtis, a ’ : . d J : 4 2.00, Jan. 1856, 

T. Griggs, Brookline, . ; ‘ . . : . 2.00, Sept. 1856. 

Miss 8. H. Oliver, ,, . i ; ‘ a: ‘ . 3.00, Mar. 1856. 

Miss 8. Mellen, ne , : ‘ , ; ' ‘ 2.00, Mar. 1856. 

M. Jones, a ; ‘ ‘ ‘ , , ‘ 2.00, Sept. 1856. 

H. Corey, - : : ‘ ; , ‘ : 2.00, Sept. 1856. 

J. Bartlett, ° ° . ° , : : 2.00, Sept. 1856. 

J. P. Sawtell, Roxbury, . ; , P ‘ j ‘ ; 2.00, Sept. 1856. 

J. Tucker, ~ ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : ; 2.00, May, 1856. 

Dr. Bartlett, 9” ° ‘ ° ‘ ‘ : ‘ : 1.00, Mar. 1856. 

. C. Whittier, : ; ‘ : ° ; ; 2.00, Sept. 1856 

EK. F. Gay, South Dedham, ‘ ‘ ‘ . , ‘ ; 2.00, July, 1856. 

S. Lane, Lancaster, ° : , ; - : : ‘ 2.50, Dec. 1856. 
ih G. Gleason, Burlington, ; : : , ‘ : ; 2.00, Sept. 1856. 
{ Mrs. E. P. ‘Smith, 8 . Dennis, . rR ‘ : . - . 2.00, Aug. . 1856. 
D. Washburn, Natick, ° ‘ , e . . . , 2.00, Sept. 1856. 

M. Lewis, Kimberton, Pa., . . : ‘ : , ‘ 2.00, Feb. 1854. 

Mrs. N. Cooledge, Cambridgeport, . ° ° , : ; 2.00, Sept. 1856. 

i} Mrs. L. Dodge, ‘ . , ‘ , ° 2.00, Sept. 1856. 
4 J. Burdakin, East Cambridge, : . : . ; 2.00, Jan. 1856. 
i B. F. W alker, Charlestown, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ 2.00, May, 1856. 
: Wm. Porter, Waltham, . ‘ , ; ; a : 2.00, Jan. 1856. 
{ S. Lake, Woonsocket, R.I.,_ . ‘ : ‘ : , ‘ 2.00, Jan. 1857. 
al E. Estes, East Abington, ‘ ‘ ° ; ; : , 4.00, April, 1856. 
a J. K. Grant, West Newton, . 3 ‘ , : , ; 2.00, Sept. 1856. 
is ’ J. Melcher, Stoughton, . . : : j . : : 2.00, Oct. 1856. 
A. Ward, Ashburnham, . ‘ , . . - , ‘ 3.00, April, 1856. 

i W. Pope, Harrison Square, . . : ‘ . , : 4.00, Feb. 1857. 
i Rev. L. Holmes, Foxboro’, . ‘ : . ; i ; 2.00, Sept. 1856, 
4 A. Cole, Newton Corner, ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ij 2.00, Sept. 1856. 
i A. Litchfield, Newton Corner, : : ‘ , . : 1.00, Dec. 1855. 
: J. Brigham, Watertown, ; : ‘ . . : : 2.00, Jan. 1856. 
J. Burnham, Woonsocket, R.I., . , , ‘ , ‘ 6.00, Jan. 1856, 

Atlantic Cotton Mills, Lawrence, . : : , , . 4.00, Sept. 1856. 

J. Braden, Salem, ‘ , ‘ ‘ . . 1.00, Mar. 1856. 

T. Ridgeway, Philadelphia, Pa. i , : ’ ‘ ‘ 2.00, July, 1856. 

; W. C. Grant, Wayland, . ° ° ° ° ‘ , ; 2.00, Sept. 1856. 
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DONATIONS. 
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Mrs. L. Waterhouse, Cambridge, $20.00 | R. B. Storer, oe » «+ $1.00 
Two Ladies, Dorchester, $10 each, 20.00 Dr. Perry, - 6.00 
A Lady, a eb at ee Hittenger, Gage & Co., ,, - 7.00 
Robert Vose, “i 1.00 M. Smith, a - 56.00 
Mrs. Thos. Tremlett, Dorchester, 4.00 Fishers and Chapin, ,, - 5.00 
J. Trull, Boston, . . - 6.00 S. A. Appleton, = - 3.00 
A. H. Bowman, am » «+ < ae Nathaniel Faxon, ha - 5,00 
R. Waterston, a se James Cheever, ce . Cae 
Franklin King, _ . « « 5.00 | W.H. Davis, - o. Oe 
A Friend, ae ~ s *» ae E. Atkins, ae cs. 
A. W. Farrar, = “Ss 2 eee Daniel Davies, ra - + 10.00 
Mrs. A. Abbe, ae : * te ee Gas Co., on Coal, 99 2.50 
R.C. Mackay, ., «. . + 5.00 | 8. T. Potter, 6.00 
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